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Western Forest Regions and Eastern Lumber Needs 


VERY forest region has its own 

style of beauty, its own special 

value and usefulness, and its own 
general appeal. No forests are quite so 
grand and majestic and none just now are 
of such vital importance to the east- 
ern lumber consumer as our western 
forests. They are not of such vast ex- 
tent or acreage as were our original 
eastern forests, but what they lack 
in area they make up in density, or 
stand per acre. There are five major 
western forest regions that furnish 
lumber to the East. Foremost is 
the Douglas fir region in that portion 
of Washington and Oregon lying west 
of the Cascade Mountains; then the 
almost pure forests of western yellow 
pine scattered in parts of Washing- 
ton and Oregon east of the Cascades, 
in Southern Idaho, in Northern 
Arizona and New Mexico, and west- 
ern Montana; then the Sierra Nevada 
pine forest of California; the white 
pine forest of Northern Idaho; and 
the red-wood forest of California. 
These western forests produce nearly 
one half of the softwood lumber used 
in the East. 


The Douglas fir forest is dark with 
timber, here the Douglas fir predom- 
inates, with hemlock, cedar, spruce 
and true firs acting as associates. 
From this forest are shipped the 
Douglas fir lumber, framing material, 
structural timbers, and flooring that 
one now finds in nearly every lumber 
yard of the East. Douglas fir is noted 
for its strength. The west coast hem- 
lock carried by the same yards in 
the form of boards and framing material 
comes from the same forest and mills, as do 
the western red cedar shingles and siding 
that are holding their own so well. From 
the portions of this region nearest the 
coast comes the Sitka spruce for airplanes, 
sounding boards, oars, siding, and even 
boxes. Many of the mills of this region are 
of immense size and are located on tide 
water so that the lumber may be loaded 
upon ships directly it is manufactured, and 
carried through the Panama Canal to the 
east coast ports. It is a region of great 
trees, dense forests, steep rough moun- 
tains, hard railroading, expensive logging, 
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and a climate favorable to rapid growth, 
and unfortunately, also to bad fires. The 
Douglas fir region for a long time to come 
will dominate the lumber markets of the 
country. 





A GROUP OF SUGAR PINE 


Sugar Pine Attains the Greatest Size of all the Pines in the 
World. The Wood Closely Resembles Eastern White Pine. 


HE western yellow pine region is 

scattered over a wide area. Among 
lumbermen and foresters it is recognized 
as several rather than as one region. 
However, as outlined above, it is very 
similar, here and there, in that western 
yellow pine is practically the sole tree of 
importance. It is a beautiful forest of 
graceful trees and open park-like vistas. 
It is not a dense forest, but its great area, 
and its soft, easily worked wood make it 
of great commercial importance. From 
this region we obtain so much of the 
lumber that ultimately goes into doors, 
sash, interior trim, shelving, 
mouldings, and siding. Western yellow 
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boxes, 


pine is sold as lumber under the names 
Pondosa pine and California white pine. 

The pine forests of the Sierra Nevada 
mountain region of California are without 
comparison anywhere. The _ principal 
lumber species are the sugar pine and 
western yellow pine, the latter sold as 
California white pine and Pondosa 
pine. Here, both pines reach their 
greatest size. It is matched by no 
other pines. Here and there the 
western yellow pine occurs in pure 
stands, as it does in the larger region 
just described, but mostly it is mixed 
with sugar pine, some Douglas fir, 
white fir, and incense cedar, the 
latter furnishing the world with most 
of its pencil wood at the present 
time. Both pines are sold and used 
for much the same purposes, although 
the sugar pine commands a some- 
what higher price than its compan- 
ion, because of its greater uniformity, 
superior softness, and its greater 
freedom from warping, checking and 
shrinking. Both are shipped to the 
East in the forms of doors, sash, 
frames, millwork, cabinets, or as 
lumber to be made into these pro- 
ducts locally. Many eastern yards 
carry a few extra wide boards of 
these woods for drain-boards, cutting 
boards, and counter-tops. Much of the 
production is used for siding, mould- 
ing, shelving, as well as general con- 
struction. In addition, a great deal of 
the sugar pine is used for patterns 
and models. 


HE white pine region of north- 

ern Idaho is usually included 
with the adjacent portions of the west- 
ern yellow pine region and called the 
Inland Empire region. Idaho or west- 
ern white pine is the principal species, with 
some western yellow pine, larch, hemlock, 
white fir, and cedar mixed in. The Idaho 
white pine is a valuable pine. Like the 
California sugar pine it is a true white pine, 
and a first cousin to the famous white pine 
of the eastern states. It is manufactured 
into the same products as sugar pine and 
eastern white pine. While it may not 
appear in many local eastern yards as 
lumber, it is very likely to be carried in 
the form of doors, sashs, and frames, whil 
foundries buy much of it for patterns. 
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A STAND OF YELLOW PINE 


A Typical Forest of Western Yellow Pine, Pinus Ponderosa. The Timber Is Known in Commerce as 
ondosa Pine and as California White Pine, Depending on the Region in which It Is Produced 


HE redwood region of California is 

probably the best known of the 
western timber regions, at least by name. 
The size attained by the redwood tree 
captures the imagination. It covers a 
comparatively small territory, only a 
“shoestring” of land along the northern 


California coast,—and most of the saw- 
mills are in only two counties, Mendocino 
and Humboldt. Redwood is the principal 
species, though it is mixed with some 
Douglas fir and white fir, and occasionally 
hemlock and spruce, but the redwood 
overwhelms the others in volume. As 


Education and Successful 


OESacollegeeducation pay? Many 

people have an answer to this ques- 

tion and can point out at least one 
example to uphold their position. Most 
farmers have a very definite opinion as to 
whether or not “book larnin” is of any 
assistance in farming. Some farmers who 
have not had the opportunity to go to 
college regret the lack of this training. 
Others feel that a college education is 
either worthless or a liability. Both groups 
can point out individual farmers to justify 
their viewpoint, but the success or failure 
of a number of farmers should be con- 
sidered in order to arrive at a reliable con- 
clusion. 

This conflict of opinion regarding the 
value of an education, and the lack of in- 
formation on the success of a number of 
men makes it difficult for a boy to decide 
whether or not to go to high school and 
college, or for his father to decide whether 
or not to encourage him to go. There is 
no surplus of cash on most farms, and a 
high school and college education re- 
quires the expenditure of a large amount 
of time and money. Is it worth it? 

Records of a large number of farm busi- 
nesses make it possible to study the re- 
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lation between the education of the farm- 
er, and the success of his farm business. 
The department of farm management of 
this college has obtained a record of the 
year’s business on most of the farms in the 
five northern townships of Livingston 
County, for the crop years 1908, 1918, and 
1928. These records show the acres and 
yield of each crop, kinds and numbers of 
livestock, receipts, expenses, capital, and 
various other information concerning the 
farm and the farmer. 

As one would expect, the whole level of 
education has increased since 1908. At 
that time seventy-two per cent of the 
farmers in this region had not gone be- 
yond the common school; in 1928, this 
percentage had decreased to sixty-two. 


During this twenty year period the per- 
centage of the farmers who had attended 
high school, normal school, seminary, or 
academy increased from twenty-three to 
thirty. In 1908, no farmers had attended 
an agricultural school or college, while in 
1928 three per cent of the farmers had this 
training. The level of education will con- 
tinue to increase, since most of the farmers 
are giving their sons a better education 
than they received themselves. 
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lumber, redwood claims fame particularly 
because of its unusual color, its softness, 
straight grain and its great durability 
when placed in contact with the soil. It 
is not produced in as great quantities as 
the Douglas fir and western yellow or 
Pondosa pine, but one finds it frequently 
in eastern yards where it is carried as 
siding, shingles, clear boards for interior 
trim, signs, and as specialties. In loca- 
tions where conditions for decay are par- 
ticularly favorable, redwood gives superior 
service. In recent years it has found favor 
for highway bridges, although within its 
own region this use is old and well es- 
tablished. 

The forest regions of the West are often 
referred to as the “last great stand”’ of the 
forest industries. This might be true in 
the sense that they are the last great 
forests to be cut into, but they bid fair to 
produce lumber forever. Much of the 
region is under such government control 
that cutting is done very conservatively 
and with a view to future growth. Much 
of the privately owned cut-over lands are 
reproducing naturally, though not always 
satisfactorily, while there is growing evi- 
dence that the private owners will eventu- 
ally practice some form of forestry that 
will prevent, for the West, what has hap- 
pened to the East, that is, the loss of an 
important industry. 


Farming 


HE relation between the education 

of the farmer, and some important 
factors for success are shown in table 1, for 
the crop year 1928. The men with an 
agricultural education had larger farms 
than any other group, and kept more cows. 
The non-agricultural school group ranked 
next in each of these factors, high school 
third, and common school fourth. The 
farmers who have attended an agricul- 
tural school or college have realized that 
they are not likely to make a comfortable 
living from a small business. 

A large business is a disadvantage if it is 
poorly run, and we find that the agricul- 
tural college men have realized this. Their 
crop yields were seven per cent above the 
average of the region, and their cow pro- 
duction was five per cent above the aver- 
age. On the farms operated by high school 
men the crop yields and cow production 
were almost as high as on the farms 
operated by men in the agricultural school 
group, and were above the average of the 
region. The crop yields obtained by non- 
agricultural school men were slightly be- 
low the regiona! average, and the common 
school group ranked lowest in this factor. 
The production per cow on the farms 
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TABLE I.—RELATION OF EDUCATION OF FARM OPERATORS 
TO VARIOUS FACTORS 


Five Northern Townships of Livingston County, New York—1928 


Num- 
ber Acres 
Highest school attended of per 


farms farm 


Common school group: 

No schooling and common 

school 320 =—-156 
Non-agricultural school group: 

Business school and non- 

agricultural college 26 210 
High school group: 

High school, normal school, 

seminary and academy si 192 
Agricultural school group: 

Cornell short course, state 

agricultural school and 

agricultural college 17. 229 
Average of all farms 514 166 


Num- Cro 








Pounds Acres Animal Per 
ber Yields of milk of units cent *Labor 
of inper sold crops’ per. hay, _in- 
cows centof per per man alfalfa come 
average cow man 





II 97 5434 42 7.9 38 $145 


13 99 4764 49 8.8 46 190 


12 104 5971 43 9-0 48 834 


17. 107 
12 100; 5722 43 8.4 


6000 48 0.3 66 1262 
44 $386 


*Labor income is what a farmer receives for his year’s work after paying all expenses 
including interest on his investment. In addition he has a house in which to live and 


products furnished by the farm. 


operated by men who had not been be- 
yond the common school was nearly three 
hundred pounds below the average of the 
region. On the farms operated by non- 
agricultural school men, the production 
per cow was nearly one thousand pounds 
below the average of the region. 

Another important factor in successful 
farming is the efficient use of labor. The 
number of animal units per man (an animal 
unit is one cow or its equivalent in other 
live-stock) was highest on the farms 
operated by men with an agricultural 
education. The non-agricultural school 
group ranked slightly higher in acres of 
crops per man, but when these two 
efficiency factors are considered together, 
the labor efficiency is highest in the agri- 
cultural school group. The farms oper- 
ated by men with a high school education 
ranked third in labor efficiency, and com- 
mon school fourth. 


HE agricultural school men not only 

handled a larger acreage per man, 
but farmed the land more intensively. 
One indication of this fact is the high 
percentage of their hay which was alfalfa. 
Alfalfa comprised two-thirds of all the 
hay which they grew, whereas only a 
little over one-third of the hay grown by 
men with a common school education was 
alfalfa. Alfalfa is a comparatively new 
crop, and men in the higher education 
groups seem to be quick in laying aside the 
old methods and taking up the new. 

The differences in the labor incomes of 
the various education groups are due 
largely to differences in size of business, 
rates of production, and labor efficiency. 
The farmers in the higher education 
groups were more successful in combining 
these factors. Those in other groups who 
had crop yields, receipts per cow, and 
efficiency in the use of labor as high, and 
size of business as large, made as good 
labor incomes as did the agricultural 
college group. In farming a man’s income 
depends upon the results he gets, not upon 
how much he knows, or how many colleges 


diplomas he has hung on his walls. The 
cows cannot read the diploma, so they do 
not give any more milk because of it. 
Only as the college men are more success- 
ful in combining the factors mentioned 
above can they hope to make a better 
living. One of the highest incomes in the 
region was made by a man who left school 
after the fourth grade. His business was 
much larger than the average; his labor 
was used much more efficiently; his crop 
yields were much higher; and while his 
cow production was not quite as good as 
the average, his feed bill was very low. 
But in spite of him and other successful 
men in the common school group, the 
average for the group was low. A college 
education is not a guarantee of success. 
Some of the men in the agricultural college 
group were unsuccessful, but in spite of 
them the average for the group was high. 


HERE are, of course, many excep- 

tions, but on the average, the farmers 
who have not gone beyond the common 
school have a business which is smaller and 
poorer than the average. The business of 
those who have attended non-agricultural 
schools average larger, but poorer than the 
average. Those who have attended high 
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“school or a similar school, on the average, 


have a medium-sized good business. The 
businesses of those who have attended an 
agricultural school or college average 
larger and better than the average for the 
region. 

It is interesting to compare the agricul- 
tural college group with the non-agricul- 
tural college group. Both groups have 
larger than average businesses, and use 
their labor more efficiently than the aver- 
age. The difference between the farming 
of the two groups lies largely in crop yields 
and cow production. The agricultural 
college men have realized the importance 
of a high rate of production, whereas the 
non-agricultural college men have not. 
The non-agricultural group includes quite 
a few men who changed from occupations 
for which they were trained, and who are 
not likely to be successful at an occupa- 
tion for which they are not trained. Most 
of the successful men who went to non- 
agricultural schools are not farming, but 
are in the business for which they were 
trained. 

In 1918, on these same farms, the rela- 
tion of education to success was almost 
identical with the 1928 results. In size of 
business and crop yields the order was the 
same as for 1928: agricultural school first, 
non-agricultural school second, high school 
third, and common school fourth. In labor 
efficiency the order is the same as for 1928 
except that the high school group was a 
little more efficient than the non-agri- 
cultural school group. For each factor, 
the men with an agricultural education 
ranked first. 


HE labor incomes of farm operators 

with various amounts of education 
for 1908, 1918 and 1928 are given in table 
2. The men with an agricultural education 
made the highest labor incomes of any 
group in 1918 and 1918. In 1908, there 
were no men with this training. The 
high school group was next in order each 
time. In 1908 and 1918, the average labor 
income of the farmers with a non-agricul- 
tural training was less than the average 
for the farmers who had not gone beyond 
the common school. In 1928, it was only 


TABLE II.—RELATION OF EDUCATION OF FARM OPERATORS 
TO LABOR INCOME 
Five Northern Townships of Livingston County, New York, 1908, 1918 and 1928 








Highest school attended 


Number of farmers 
1908 


Labor income 





Common school group: 


No schooling and common school 418 


Non-agricultural school group: 
Business school and non- 


agricultural college 26 


High school group: 
High school, normal school, 


seminary and academy 134 


Agricultural school group: 
Cornell short course, state 
agricultural school and 
agricultural college 


Total 578 


None 


1918 1928 1408 1918 1928 
446 320 $652, $96 8=$145 
34 26 489 64 190 
“191 151 741 486 834 
22 17 No farms 1364 1262 


693-514 
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slightly higher than the average of the 
men with a common school education. 

In 1928, only five per cent of the men 
who had not gone beyond the common 
school made a labor income of $2000 or 
more. Eight per cent of the men in the 
non-agricultural group, eighteen per cent 
of the men in the high school group, and 
thirty-five per cent of the men in the agri- 
cultural school group made incomes of 
$2000 or more. In other words, in the 
common school group, one man in twenty 
made a labor income of $2000 or more, in 
the high school group, one man in six; and 
in the agricultural school group, one man 
in three. 


In 1908, the average labor income of the 
high school group was 1.1 times that of the 
common school group. In 1918, it was 5.1 
times, and in 1928 it was 5.8 times that 
of the common school group. Apparently 
education in farming is becoming more im- 
portant, and the handicap which the un- 
trained man must overcome is constantly 
increasing. Agriculture in northern Liv- 


PPROACHING summer and the 
new styles have made all of us 
wish for new clothes to suit the 

mode. To many, the new summer styles 
may seem a bit too expensive to carry out 
immediately, but if one has any skill in 
sewing and is willing to use a little fore- 
thought before buying, she can easily 
make herself a good many new clothes at 
a cost that is not prohibitive. Textile 
manufacturers throughout the country are 
now providing us with a wide variety of 
fabrics that are seasonable as well as 
serviceable and inexpensive. The many 
improvements made in the production of 
rayon materials, and the innumerable 
weaves put out by cotton manufacturers, 
give us variety with economy. 

For some time it seemed as though the 
cotton fabrics were doomed to obscurity. 
Now it is safe to say that they are near 
the top of the list of summer fabrics. 
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ingston County, as in the rest of the 
country, is undergoing very important 
changes, such as the introduction of 
alfalfa which was mentioned above. On 
the average, the men with the higher 
educations are better able to successfully 
meet these changing situations. 


HE relation between education and 

success which has been found in 
northern Livingston County has also been 
found to hold true in many other areas in 
this state and in other states. The men 
with higher educations make the highest 
incomes, not because they have more 
diplomas, but because they have a larger 
business and run it better. 

It is interesting to look at a college edu- 
cation as an investment and to see how it 
compares with good securities. In 1928, 
the difference between the average labor 
income of the men with an agricultural 
education and those in the high school 
group was $428. This would be interest on 
$8,560 at five per cent. Eleven of the 
seventeen agricultural college men were in 


Style With Economy 


By Kate G. Rogers ’32 


Their importance cannot be denied, and 
the many uses to which they can be put is 
never ending. Cotton appears in all 
forms, from the percale morning dress to 
the lovely organdie dance frock which is 
so pretty and youthful. 

Stylists all agree on the prominence of 
pique, dotted swiss, voile, broadcloath, 
and cotton tweeds used in the darker 
shades for street clothes. They tailor 
well, are cool, and launder perfectly. 
What more could one wish for? Blouses 
are made of almost every cotton one can 
mention, and it is needless to say how 
much they are being worn right now. A 
good many of the blouses we see about 
the campus these days are made of colorful 
voil, pique, or organdie. Some, of course, 
prefer plain white which is also acceptable. 

A moment ago I mentioned the use of 
cotton for evening gowns. This may seem 
absurd to those who think of cotton as a 
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the short course group which means that 
they only spent one or two winters at 
Cornell. The ‘average time spent in an 
agricultural school or college by the seven- 
teen men was a little over one year. This 
would not cost over $1,000 per man. The 
difference between the labor incomes of 
the agricultural college men, and the high 
school men is due partly to native ability 
and partly to training. If only one-eighth 
of the difference in incomes is due to edu- 
cation, the agricultural college training 
was a good investment. 


Most high school and college graduates 
feel that the extra time spent in school 
would be worth while even if it did not 
greatly increase their earning power. The 
increased understanding of the world in 
which one lives is, in itself, sufficient 
justification for spending ‘some time in 
school. When there is added to this, an 
increased earning power so that one is 
better able to do other things than his 
regular work, the value of education be- 
comes large. 


fabric suitable only for morning dresses 
and perhaps a few sport occasions. How- 
ever, we find even great movie stars and 
the elite of New York choosing organdie 
for evening gowns. Black makes up es- 
pecially well, and the effect is perfectly 
stunning. Point d’esprit is another 
charming weave which has been reported 
at Palm Beach, California, Paris, and the 
Riviera as very smart for dance frocks. 
It is delightful in pastels or deep raven 


black. Chanel has made several much 
talked about short evening wraps of 
velveteen. Lelong and Vionnet used 


velveteen for afternoon. 


OTTON accessories are of impor- 
tance to carry out the ensemble 
idea. We hear of hats and scarves of 
pique or plaid broadcloth, bags and shoes 
of cotton tweed, and sheer lisle stockings 
to carry out the trend of dull surfaced 
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legs. Collar and cuff sets of organdie are 
very pretty and desired because of their 
crisp coolness. Cotton gloves are ideal 
for summer wear for they are cool and 
wear and launder well. 


Rayon is another extensively used fabric 
that has gone a long way in replacing its 
predecessor, silk. Aside from the fact 
that it is much less expensive, it has the 
added advantage of being unharmed by 
laundering for it does not shrink or stretch. 
At first chemists had difficulty in finding 
dyes suitable for rayon as it requires an 
entirely different dye than that used for 
silk. Now, however, they are manu- 
facturing lovely colors for rayon. Remem- 
ber that salt water is injurious to rayon 
fabrics and beyond that I think that you 
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will have little trouble with it. At present, ” 


rayon is put out in a variety of weaves 
including pique, moire, crepe, satin, and 
taffeta and there is scarcely a place where it 
cannot replace the more expensive real silk. 


As yet nothing has been said about the 
use of cotton and rayon in the home. 
Cottons especially are increasingly popular 
for decorating the home for the summer 
months. They are of importance in re- 
finishing bedrooms, for kitchen and sun- 
room curtains, and are indispensable when 
it comes to making the porch look attrac- 
tive. The cost of entirely redecorating a 
bedroom is slight if cotton materials are 
used for making the curtains, bedspread, 
bureau scarf, chair covers, and whatever 
other accessories one may desire. 
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HE sitting room, dining room, and 
library may have curtains of either 
rayon or silk. Some lovely cotton prints 
are on the market that are just the thing 
for refinishing the nursery. Did I forget 
to mention the adorable prints now avail- 
able that are ideal for the kiddies clothes? 
They are almost always fast color, and 
manufacturers make it a special point to 
have them well woven so as to wear well. 
Allin all, we find that the uses for cotton 
and rayon are never ending. Fashion 
does not decree that we use the most ex- 
pensive of fabrics. All she says is that we 
include the filmy light-weight materials 
and those of silky texture. In either case 
we find that cotton or rayon will keep us 
in style, with economy. 


Problems in Fundamentals of Artificial Incubation 


UCCESS in hatching chicks by the 

artificial method depends upon two 

chief factors: the quality of the 
eggs, and the reliability of the incubator. 
The control of the first factor is limited 
by our knowledge about the inheritance 
and selection of the eggs. The second 
factor to a large extent is out of our im- 
mediate control, because it depends upon 
the manufacturer. 

As a matter of fact, the modern mam- 
moth incubators have reached high effi- 
ciency in respect to capacity and labor- 
saving devices. Yet artificial incubation 
as a whole is still undoubtedly imperfect. 
The poultry industry has suffered from 
immense losses of hatching eggs, due to 
mortality of embryo. There is also a con- 
siderable loss of brooding chicks, which 
are frequently of low vitality or susceptible 
to diseases, as a result of bad incubation. 

The writer is inclined to believe that 
neither manufacturers of the incubators, 
nor teachers of poultry husbandry are 
responsible for the imperfections of arti- 
ficial incubation. The main reason lies in 
our inadequate knowledge about the 
fundamentals of incubation. We know 
but little about the normal growth and 
development of the embryo, or about the 
actual effect of various physical and chem- 
ical agents on the embryo. 

Usually incubation has been studied 
either by practical men, whose field of ex- 
perimentation has been limited, or in- 
cidentally by biologists, who have a very 
slight idea of the practical importance of 
the subject. Neither group of investi- 
gators has been able to contribute much 
of value to the science of artificial incu- 
bation. 

As far as we can judge from our present 
knowledge about the physiology of the 
embryo, the most important physical fac- 
tors of incubation are: temperature, com- 

position of air, humidity, and mechanical 
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movement of eggs. All these, and pos- 
sibly several other physical factors, such 
as position of eggs, cooling, atmospheric 
pressure, and light are responsible for 
“suecessful hatching.” 


The réle of temperature, in plants and 
animals, generally is to promote growth. 
And there are definite limits of temperature 
outside which the seed of a plant or the 
egg of an animal, will not develop. For 
the chick embryo the lowest limit (physio- 
logical zero) is about 68-70 F. A maxi- 
mum limit has never been definitely de- 
termined, but it would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 110°F. Above this limit the 
embryo will not develop or will soon die 
depending, however, upon the individual 
vitality and age of an embryo. It has 
been shown experimentally that the 


growth of the embryo may be accelerated 
or retarded by increase or decrease of the 
incubation temperature. With either 
variation from the normal temperature 
the embryo presumably becomes weak 
and invariably dies. 


HE quality of air is usually deter- 

mined by its composition, particu- 
larly in respect to the respiratory gases, 
oxygen and carbon dioxide. By the ordi- 
nary term “suffocation,’”’ we mean suffer- 
ing from the accumulation of carbon 
dioxide, and consequently suffering from 
the lack of oxygen. Oxygen is constantly 
consumed by an organism for production 
of energy by the process of oxidation or 
“slow burning” of organic materials. On 
the other hand there is a constant excre- 
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tion of carbon dioxide by an organism, as 
a by-product of the above mentioned 
oxidation. In the same way the chick 
embryo consumes oxygen and produces 
carbon dioxide. Therefore, we find in the 
incubator these gases in various amounts, 
depending, however, upon the age and 
number of embryos, the size of the egg- 
compartment, and the rate of air-venti- 
lation. 

»A normal concentration of oxygen in 
air is about 21 per cent., but some sci- 
entists claim that the embryo can grow 
well within a range of from 14 to 40 per 
cent. It has also been found that the 
embryo will live for about 48 hours in 
5 per cent. and about 70 hours in 12 per 
cent. of oxygen concentration. Theoreti- 
cally it is quite possible that a slight 
variation in the oxygen content might 
affect the rate of metabolic processes in 
the embryo and result in comparatively 
slow or rapid growth, as the amount of 
oxygen were decreased or increased. 

Carbon dioxide gas as such probably 
has very little effect on the embryo in the 
presence of an adequate amount of oxygen. 
But whenever its proportion is increased 
at the expense of oxygen, then it has a 
fatal effect on the embryo. It acts on the 
embryonic blood pressure, by lessening 
the oxygen intake into the circulation. 
The essential protein part of the blood 
(hemoglobin) fails to adsorb fully oxygen 
from the surrounding air, thus causing 
the death of the embryo. On the other 
hand, there is some experimental evidence 
that a certain amount of carbon dioxide 
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is quite important; it serves as a stimulus 
to the growing embryo in the first part of 
incubation. It is also possible that carbon 
dioxide gas in the presence of moisture 
may have some effect on calcium meta- 
bolism—thus facilitating the transfer of 
calcium from the eggshell to the embryo 
by changing it from one form (calcium 
carbonate, CaCO;) to another (calcium 
oxide, CaO) which can presumably be 
more easily utilized by the embryo. 


HE forced ventilation which is fre- 
quently employed in the incubator 
to maintain the equilibrium of the res- 
piratory gases, may have its own detri- 
mental effect. It has been observed that 
at a high rate of ventilation the hatching 
eggs lose their weight very rapidly, as the 
result of a more rapid evaporation of 
moisture from the eggs. Under such con- 
ditions the embryo probably will suffer at 
the latter part of the incubation. 
Humidity in the incubator may best be 
considered together with the other factors, 
such as those already mentioned, tem- 
perature and carbon dioxide content. We 
all have experienced the high humidity on 
a hot sultry day. At relatively high incu- 
bation temperature, the humidity must be 
of still greater importance to the growing 
embryo than to any other organism living 
in an ordinary atmospheric condition. 
The combination of high humidity and 
temperature seems to be more detrimental 
than either factor taken alone. As has 
been already mentioned, possibly humid- 
ity, with the aid of carbon dioxide is im- 
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portant for the transfer of calcium from 
the eggshell to the skeletal structure of the 
embryo. 

Mechanical movement of the eggs 
during incubation provides a “daily 
dozen”’ or regular exercise to the embryo. 
In the practice of incubation it has been 
observed that the embryo dies within a 
few days if the eggs remain unturned. 
The theory also has been advanced that 
in the eggs that have not been turned 
particularly in the first stage of incuba- 
tion the yolk with the embryo has a 
tendency to float up near the eggshell. 
In such a condition it soon sticks to the 
shell, and due to the mechanical adhesion, 
the embryo does not get any exercise 
and dies. 


LL these four important physical 
factors, namely, temperature, com- 
position of air, humidity, and mechanical 
movement of eggs, are considered the 
most important ones for embryonic de- 
velopment and the most troublesome in 
the practice of artificial incubation. Be- 
sides those factors already mentioned there 
are undoubtedly several other about which 
our knowledge is still obscure, which do 
not get any consideration, generally speak- 
ing. These are cooling, position of eggs, 
atmospheric pressure, light, etc. 

Up to the present time manufacturers 
of incubators, have not provided means 
for control of the important factrs of 
incubation, because the influence of these 
is still too little known. We still hatch 
chicks by intu- (Continued on Page 251) 


The Value of the 4-H Club 


By Helen M. Cotter ’33 


HE 4-H Club is one of the great- 

est organizations for the young 

people of today. It makes pos- 
sible for boys and girls of the rural dis- 
tricts to enjoy many of the advantages of 
their cousins in the larger towns and cities, 
besides enabling them to learn the mod- 
ern scientific methods of homemaking 
and agriculture. 

As a member of the 4-H Club of On- 
tario for five years I was enrolled in foods 
for two years, clothing for two years, and 
one year in household management. 
Another girl and I gave a demonstration 
on “Posture” in my fourth year in 4-H 
work. Although we were not able to go to 
the State fair to compete for the cham- 
pionship, we won several prizes at the 
county fairs.* This demonstration work 
helped us to gain confidence in ourselves 
and to develop poise. 

Last summer I was chosen one of the 
delegates to represent Ontario County at 
the State Fair. During my stay, I met 
several 4-H members from other coun- 
ties of the State, two of whom are now 
freshmen here at Cornell. For three 





THE SIGN OF A 4-H CLUB MEMBER 


years of my club work I attended Junior 
Field Days which are held here each year 
in June. I was so impressed by the 
beauty of the campus, and the College of 


Home Economics, that I decided that 
Cornell would be my Alma Mater. For 
two summers I attended our club camp to 
which about fifty boys and girls from all 
over the county come. 

During registration here last Sep- 
tember I signed up to join the Cornell 
University 4-H Club. In October, we 
were cordially entertained at a party 
given by members of the Club. At this 
party we met the old and new members 
of the club, who are students who have 
been in 4-H work in all parts of the State, 
and the members of the junior extension 
staff of the college. 

I am associated with three other Uni- 
versity organizations, besides the 4-H 
Club. These three organizations seem to 
lack the spirit which is dominant in the 
4-H Club. The members are friendly to 
everyone. They are quick to take hold 
and put over any reasonable proposition. 
They all join in to help in singing, games, 
and even in dishwashing. These are the 
kind of young people that I believe will 
make worthwhile men and women, those 
to whom people look for their leaders. 
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NEW Farm Youth is growing up 
A in America today. He still loves 

the country and the farm, with 
its animals, and trees, and open spaces. 
In*fact, he loves them more, for he is 
being given the time and opportunity to 
appreciate them. He is not the gawky, 
shy, and tired out farm boy of years gone 
by. He still does his full share of the farm 
and home duties, but now he takes a 
keener interest in them. He is a part of 
the whole system, he knows the why and 
the how of things, and is usually the 
proud owner of a pure-bred calf, a flock 
of hens, or has his own acre of potatoes. 

Work in 4-H Clubs has been a powerful 
force behind this change. It has not only 
given the boy pride of ownership and ac- 
complishment, but it has brought him 
into contact with other boys and with 
men interested in boys. Furthermore, it 
has taught the boy’s parents that the boy 
is capable of shouldering responsibility 
when given the opportunity. 

For the last few years a new force has 
extended itself into rural America, to 
work hand in hand with the 4-H Clubs. 
The new force is Scouting. It cannot dis- 
place Club work. Each has a field of its 
own, and each supplements the work of 
the other. Club work provides for the 
practical training of the boy, with a cer- 
tain amount of recreation and character 
building resulting. Scouting, through its 
spare time recreational program trains for 
character building, citizenship, and pre- 
paredness for life. 

More than the majority of parents 
when speaking of the benefits of Scouting 
will say, “It keeps him out of mischief, 
anyway.” It does that, and more than 
that. Any boys’ program, to be success- 
ful, must primarily be a program that the 
boy likes, that challenges his ability and 
is founded on boy nature, not on what 
adults think a boy should do and like. 

By means of a constructive program 
founded upon these ideas, Scouting ac- 
complishes the other things. It gives him 
an outlet for his energy, an outlet that he 
likes, and that builds up instead of tears 
down. It gives him a chance to do all the 
things a boy instinctively loves to do, to 
camp, to trail, to cook over an open fire, 
to learn about nature, and to build things. 
It gives him definite opportunity for ad- 





A RURAL SCOUT EXHIBIT AT THE EASTERN 
STATES EXPOSITION HELD AT SPRING- 
FIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Farm Boys Go Scouting 


By Frank T. Vaughn ’32 


vancement, according to his own activity 
and diligence. Through the Merit Badge 
Program it gives him chance for special- 
ization and a view into many possible 
vocations. 


HE character building program of 

Scouting is probably most important, 
though it is more an end than a means. 
It does not make angels out of boys, 
nothing, except death, can do that, and 
nobody with a sane mind wants to. How- 
ever, it is recognized that the start on the 
downward trail of practically all criminals, 
near criminals, and social failures has been 





THE SCOUT SMILE 


Good Luck, or Bad Luck, Play or Work, the Real 
Scout Faces Them All with a Smile 


during spare time. It is during this spare 
time that Scouting comes in and leads, 
not drives, the boy over the rocks. Scout- 
ing has an enviable record in this respect. 
In the history of the Elmira Reformatory, 
only two First Class Scouts have been 
sent there. In twenty years the reforma- 
tories of Indiana have handled twenty 
thousand delinquents, and not one of 
them was a Scout. 

Every boy who has lived on a farm has 
at some time envied his city or town 
cousin who was having so much fun as a 
Boy Scout and who knew how to do so 
many things that he could not do. It has 
until the last few years been almost im- 
possible for the farm boy to become a 
Scout unless he lived close to a town where 
there was a Troop. Even if he were for- 
tunate enough to be thus located, he 
often found that the Troop program was 
not adapted to him. Hikes and camping 
trips came when he had to work, chores 
made him late to meeting, while distance 
made him late home, and the whole thing 
led him away from the farm instead of 
toward it. 
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ANOTHER OF THE RURAL SCOUT EXHIBITS 
AT THE EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 


OR the past few years, however, under 

the capable and understanding leader- 
ship of O. H. Benson, founder, and for ten 
years director, of 4-H Club work, and 
now Director of the Department of Rural 
Scouting of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Scouting has been adapted to the needs 
of the country boy. Some of the advance- 
ment requirements have been modified 
and a group of agricultural Merit Badges 
have been added to the list. A system of 
farmTroops and farm Patrols has been 
developed to meet the needs and condi- 
tions in the farming community where a 
large or small group can get together 
from time to time, with proper leadership. 
For-the boy who lives off by himself where 
it would be impossible to join a Troop or 
Patrol, the Lone Scout program is avail- 
able. He may have some good farmer act 
as his Scout Counselor, and alone or with 
one of two other boys may be as good a 
Scout as anyone. 


There is no denying that the farm boy 
has more leisure than he used to, and he 
should have. It is to put this time to 
good advantage and at the same time 
give him a good time and broaden his 
knowledge and outlook that Rural Scout- 
ing is designed. It is a flexible program, 
fitted to his needs. It does not take him 
away from home when he is needed, nor 
does it cost a lot. And it means ever so 
much to the boy. It is something that 
every leader of agriculture can and should 
support. 


Research in Incubation 
(Continued from Page 250) 


ition and by experience rather than on 
the basis of the science of incubation. Un- 
til now we have failed of bring the general 
curve of mortality in artificial incubation 
up to the curve observed in the natural 
incubation. 


I think that when we will have sufficient 
information about the growth and meta- 
bolism, that is the transformation of the 
food material from the egg to the develop- 
ing chick under normal and under ab- 
normal conditions of incubation, it will be 
necessary to establish a new practice of 
incubation with a new incubator built on 
a sound scientific basis and with more 
accurate control of all physical factors of 
incubation. 





We Make Our Bow 
NCE every year a new set of officers takes over the task of 
publishing another volume of the CountryMan. It is the 
job that we have all been looking forward to for many months. 
At last the time has arrived when we may begin to put into 
effect some of our own “brilliant ideas.’”’ But with our inno- 
vations are bound to come many mistakes. We ask faithful 
readers to be patient and bear with us until we find ourselves 
and remedy our mistakes. We will always be glad to hear from 
any or all of you, for after all if you don’t tell us what you want 
and what you don’t want, how are we going to give it to you? 
We, of the incoming board, want to express our sincere thanks 
to the seniors, who are about to leave us, for the many things 
they have taught us during the time we have been associated 
with them here at Cornell. We only hope that we may be able 
to uphold the high standards they have set up while they were 
here. We wish them all the best of luck in the world they find 
outside of the gates of their Alma Mater. 


The Crisis in India 


HE present conflict in India immerges as one of those 

distressing circumstances in which the accomplishment of 
mutual understanding meets enormous obstacles. Western 
methods are unnatural and distasteful to the Indian, and England 
finds it difficult indeed to impose whatever bonds it deems 
necessary to secure India’s welfare. 

England has accumulated costly experience in dealing with 
her colonies and may be expected in this late day to rely wherever 
possible on the mightiness of the pen. If her governors have been 
slow to realize the needs of India, they will be equally quick to 
right the fault. Yet Ghandi has aroused forces which will be 
difficult to control without violence. He himself finds them all 
too often out of hand and therein runs continually the risk of 
defeating his own purpose. The deep hold of oriental custom on 
a people yet steeped in ignorance finds little understanding in the 
staid passions of the West and education therefore becomes a 
slow process. The widespread opposition to the law prohibiting 
child marriage indicates the mental status of the Hindu masses 
and, unfortunately, freedom in any degree appeals most to such 
a class as the panacea for whatever political ills exist. England 
will do. well indeed to make sweet those pills which India must 
swallow for its own good. 


Construction Needs 

ORNELL University is continually constructing new build- 

ings to replace old ones, or to take care of needs caused by 
expansion. Dormitories have risen skyward to house the student 
body; work on a new law building will soon be started; the state 
has erected a huge plant industry building, and soon work will 
be started on a new home economics unit and a new farm eco- 
nomics building. Many new buildings will be built in the future, 
but when is Cornell to get a much needed modern gymnasium? 
The present excuse for a gymnasium was not even built for 
the purpose, but was transformed into one only after it had lost 
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its usefulness as a drill hall. The equipment is very limited, the 
building is much too small to accommodate all those who desire 
to get some exercise; it is dark and unsanitary, and thus con- 
stitutes a menace to the health of the University community. 
The swimming pool is a joke to all those who have ever seen it. 


Many high schools now have modern gymnasiums, and some 
have swimming pools at least half again or more than twice as 
large as Cornell’s. But University students have to get their 
exercise in an over-crowded building with a limited supply of 
worn-out apparatus, and at the same time run the risk of infection 
because of the unsanitary conditions. 

Such conditions are not something to be looked forward to 
by prospective students, some of which might accidently be 
athletes. If some of the alumni want to do something for the 
University, and at the same time possibly improve the athletic 
situation, they might help raise the money to give their Alma 
Mater an up-to-date gymnasium and swimming pool. 


As It Looks to Us 


T THE recent convention of the Chamber of Commerce held 

in Washington, a big howl was raised by some members of 

that body regarding the activities of the Federal Farm Board. 

Farmers should take real encouragement from this, for it indicates 

that the Board is really doing something. There would be no 
howl if it were not. 


We can see and appreciate the viewpoint of these business 
men, but we really can’t sympathize with them. They are bark- 
ing up the wrong tree, for the ’coon seems to have a good hold 
and won’t come down. Chairman Legge and Secretary Hyde 
deserve our appreciation for telling them just where agriculture 
stands. 


The Farm Board cannot be a general panacea for the ills of 
agriculture, but it does look as though it might be a large drop in 
the bucket. It is ably and conservatively handling the money 
intrusted to its care. The banks have their Federal Reserve 
System, and now agriculture has its Farm Board. We fail to see 
where anyone has a fair right to kick. Much of the loss from the 
farm to the market has been due to inefficiencies of these members 
of the Chamber of Commerce who have handled the produce 
from the farm. We do not believe many of them have been 
taking an undue profit. The farmers are getting sick of their 
methods, though, and are working out means of handling their 
own business, to the advantage of both the producer and con- 
sumer. 

Staff Changes 
EXT year’s publication staff has already been changed 
from that announced in our last issue. Jean Olive Fred- 
erick has found it impossible to assume the duties of Domecon 
Doings editor, but will remain on the board as an associate 
editor. Kate Gleason Rogers ’32 will take her place as Domecon 
Doings editor. We also take pleasure in announcing the election 
of Leonard M. Palmer ’32 as a member of the business staff, and 
Earl C. Branche ’32 and John B. Tuthill ’32 to the editorial board. 
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Isaac Percival Roosa, for forty years dis- 
patch agent for the State Department at 
New York, died at his home in New York 
on April 29, of heart disease, at the age of 
seventy-six. He took three years in the 
science course. Mr. Roosa retired last 
January. His office was the only branch of 
the State Department outside of Wash- 
ington. He had charge of all diplomatic 
mail and attended to all the requisitions 
made on the Department by diplomats 
and consuls throughout the world. Al- 
though he had never been abroad he had a 
remarkable knowledge of foreign lands. 
His wife died some time ago. 


78 
Cicero Shaffer, formerly a farmer in 
Newfield, New York, died in Red Deer, 
Alberta, on March 10. He took a year in 
the science course. 


93 

August Merz has become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Caleo Chemical Company, Inc., 
on the acquisition of the Heller and Merz 
Company, of which he was an officer, by 
the American Cyanamid Company, of 
which the Caleo Company is a subsidiary. 
The Heller and Merz Company was the 
oldest and largest independent dye manu- 
facturing business in America. 


04 
Word has been received of the death 
recently of Walter Philip Trible, in La 
Jolla, California. He was born in Buffalo 
on April 27, 1871, the son of John P. and 
Ella Benschoter Trible. He received the 
degree of B.S. He was a member of Delta 
Phi and Sphinx Head, and was president 
of the junior class and manager of track. 
He was formerly a manufacturer with the 
Buffalo Lounge Company in Buffalo. He 

is survived by his wife. 


07 
John I. Sipp is agricultural editor of the 
Newark, New Jersey Evening News and 
also has a large fruit farm in Martinsville, 
New Jersey. 


01 

Frederick Jay Bowen, surgeon in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, died suddenly of a heart 
attack at his home there on March 22. He 
was born in Haskinsville, New York on 
March 22, 1877, the son of William and 
Juliza Cotton Bowen. He took two years 
of agriculture and later received his M.D. 
at Michigan. His wife, Mrs. Florence 
Hardy Bowen and three children, Mrs. 
Ward Preston, Frederick H. Bowen, and 
Miss Cecile Bowen, survive him. 

D. L. Van Dine is the Director of the 
Cuba Sugar Club Experiment Station. 
He married Carolyn Gaylord, Cornell ’99. 
The address is Central Baragua, Province 
of Camaguey, Cuba. 


06 

Charles H. Chapman is teaching dairy- 
ing at the Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College in Tallahassee. 

H. L. Westover, Senior Agronomist in 
charge of Alfalfa Investigations Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spent several months 
in Europe, Russia, and Turkestan last 
summer, searching for disease resistant 
alfalfas. This summer he expects to spend 
considerable time in Spain and North 
Africa with the same object in view. 


"12 
Earl V. Hardenburg is Professor of 
Vegetable Gardening at Cornell. He lives 
at 302 Mitchell Street, Ithaca, is married 
and has four children. 


"13 

John W. Brann is assistant professor of 
plant pathology and horticulture at the 
University of Wisconsin. He lives at 1802 
Rowley Avenue, Madison. 

Ryland H. Hewitt is assistant district 
manager in Ithaca of the G. L. F. Ex- 
change. From 1919 to 1929 he was 
county agent of the Chemung County, 
New York, Farm Bureau. 

Alfred C. Hottes is now Associate 
Editor of Better Homes and Gardens. He 
was initiated into Sigma Delta Chi on 
May 1. He writes that he has traveled 
considerably during the last year and has 
seen Cornellians all over. 
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Norman D. Steve lives at 135 W. Spruce 
Street, East Rochester, New York. He is in 
the retail coal and feed business, is married 
and has five children. 

William O. Whitcomb is at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Bozeman, 
Montana. He says he never sees any Cor- 
nell alumni out there. That’s a long way 
from Ithaca, but we have a Cornell man in 
Scobey, Montana who is a County Ex- 
tension Agent. He is F. H. ‘Monte’ 
Smith ’23. Monte has not met any Cornell 
men out there either. We don’t know how 
close Bozeman and Scobey are, but here’s 
a chance for a little Cornell get-together, 
maybe. 

"14 

M. F. Abell is Assistant Extension 
Economist at the Experiment Station at 
Durham, New Hampshire. 

Thomas A. Baker is professor of animal 
husbandry at the University of Delaware. 

H. E. Baldinger is the President of the 
“Barbara B” Stock Farms of El Monte, 
California. It is one of the finest of Certi- 
fied dairies on the Pacific Coast. A num- 
ber of very fine awards have been won on 
their products. 

Thomas J. Conway is now in the 
poultry management business with the 
Prewett-Fisher Corporation in Fontana, 
California. 

Nicholas Kopeloff is research associate 
in bacteriology at the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital at 722 
West 168th Street, New York. He lives at 
240 Riverside Drive. He is the author of 
a volume on Lactobacillus Acidophilus 
published by the Williams and Williams 
Company, and of books on Why Infections 
in Teeth, Tonsils, and other Organs and 
Men Versus Microbes published by A. A. 
Knopf, Ine. 

"15 

Luther Banta is assistant professor of 
poultry husbandry at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. Since he graduated he organized 
the poultry department in the New York 
State School of Agriculture at Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, New York during the years 

1915-1918. Mr. Banta has been at Am- 
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herst since 1918 and has run his own 
poultry farm there since 1922. He is 
married and has one daughter, Elizabeth. 
They live at 7 Allen Street, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 


William P. Brodie has led an active life 
since he graduated in 1915. He taught 
agricultural subjects in the Cortland 
Normal School and at the State School in 
Canton, was county agent in New Jersey 
and Ohio, an agricultural agent for the 
Erie R. R., was a farmer in Bergen, New 
York, and is now a salesman for Park and 
Pollard Company. He is married and has 
two children, Martha Almira, and William 
Theodore. They live at 221 Madison 
Street, Wellsville, New York. 


Norman P. Brown died Monday even- 
ing, April 28, 1930, after a short illness. 
While at Cornell he was president of the 
Ag Association, a member of the track 
team, and affiliated with Alpha Gamma 
Rho. 


Eugene Butler is editor of the Texas 
edition of the Progressive Farmer. In 1917 
he received his M. S. degree from Iowa 
State, and since 1922 has held his present 
position. Mr. and Mrs. Butler have one 
boy, Eugene Britt, age seven years. Their 
address is 413 Slaughter Building, Dallas, 
Texas. 


From 1923-1927 Dr. Israel Cohan at- 
tended the Tufts Dental College at Boston, 
Massachusetts. He held a scholarship 
there and graduated in 1927 cum laude, 
receiving the D. M. D. degree. He is now 
practicing dentistry and is part time 
bacteriologist of the Division of Research 
and Laboratories, of the State Department 
of Health. His address is 20 Willett 
Street, Albany, New York. 


James A. Crawford is raising poultry 
and growing flowers in Porterville, Erie 
County, New York. Hesaid ‘“‘yes’’ with two 
‘ss’? when we asked if he were married. 
His two children are Louise Maude and 
Margaret Virginia, who arrived on Jan- 
uary 2, 1930. 


E. B. Fuller is County 4-H Club Leader 
in Monroe County, and a good one. His 
office is at 25 Exchange Street, Rochester, 
New York. He is married and has three chil- 
dren, Myra, Thelma, and Lester. Since 
graduation he has taught agriculture in 
the Stamford, New York High School, and 
at Belfast, and worked on his father’s farm. 
He had been county leader since 1922. 


Frederick Kalfur is secretary of the 
Sangor Hotel Corporation. He lives with 
his wife at Princewald, Ocean County, 
New Jersey. 

John Kruesi, president of American 
Lava Company in Chattanooga, Tennessee 
died there of pneumonia on March 28. He 
was born in Schenectady on September 3, 
1892, the son of John and Emily Gwinger 
Kruesi. On his father’s death Thomas A. 
Edison became his guardian. Kruesi re- 
ceived the degree of B.S. and was a mem- 
ber of Sigma Phi, Kappa Beta Phi, and 
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the Masque. Mr. Kruesi served overseas 
during the War with the rank of captain. 
He had been with the American Lava 
Company since 1920. 


Mabel Copley Loomis (Mrs. Leon C.) 
writes that she is a homemaker at 67-132 
Dartmouth Street, Forest Hills, Long 
Island. Her two children are Norman 
Richard and Marjorie Copley Loomis. 


Mrs. Frederic H. Miller (Mabel G. 
Beckley) has, for the past seven years, 
been chief draughtsman in the office of 
E. N. Miller and Son (her father-in-law 
and husband), Engineers and Surveyers. 
She is active in church and in the D. A. R.., 
holding the office of Chairman of Con- 
servation and Thrift for the State of New 
Jersey D. A. R. Her three children are 
Frederic Newton, aged 12, David, nine, 
and Gertrude, four. The family lives at 
419 Ramapo Avenue, Pompton Lakes, 
New Jersey. 


Harold K. Rulison is an auditor with 
American Airways, Inc., at the Chanin 
Building, Lexington Avenue, New York. 
He lives at 135 West 183rd Street. 


H. M. Stanley is farming at Skaneateles, 
New York. 


Bertha E. Titsworth since 1925 has 
been professor and head of the department 
of home economics at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. She lives at 138 North Sandusky 
Street, Delaware, Ohio. 


P. K. Whelpton has been doing research 
work in population problems at Miami 
University at Oxford, Ohio for the last six 
years. Previous to his present position he 
did farm management extension work for 
the U. S. D. A. and the University of 
Nebraska for four years and taught in a 
college in Texas for four years. Mrs. 
Whelpton graduated from the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. They have two children 
Jabez Parker and Charles George. 


Since graduation Vedder White has 
been engaged mostly in the selling end of 
the motor truck business. He and Mrs. 
White live at 431 West Sedgewick Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Arthur W. Wilson, who was business 
manager of the CouNTRYMAN in 1915, is 
advertising with Wilson and Bristol, Inc., 
a general advertising agency at 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. He handles 
several agricultural accounts. He started 
his own firm four years ago. Before that 
he was with the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, in the A. E. F. Field Artillery, and 
for the two years after graduation with 
the Orange Judd Publishing Company. 
He is married and has two children, 
Priscilla, aged six, and Donald, aged four. 

Bertha H. Wood is manager of the Food 
Service in the Irvin Cobb Hotel, Paducah, 
Kentucky. She is living at 4 Cumberland 
Road, Glen Rock, New Jersey. 


Florence Yoch is a landscape architect 
in South Pasadena, Calif. She lives at 
1912 Mill Road. 
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Vaughn D. Baker is in the Sales de- 
partment of the Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association in Seattle. He lives at 
521 Harvard Avenue, North. 

Royal G. Bird lives at 45 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, New York. He is 
forester for the International Paper Com- 
pany in New York City, is married and 
has two children. 

Ralph E. Griswold, formerly of Nicolet 
and Griswold, Inc., has opened offices for 
the practice of landscape architecture at 
1004 Professional Building, Pittsburgh. 
Associated with him will be, with two 
others, Jo Ray ’25, who has been with 
Nicolet and Griswold and was formerly 
with Bryant Fleming ’o1. 

We wish to note an error in our former 
notes. V. B. Hart is living at 207 Cobb 
Street, Ithaca, New York and not at 207 
Cook Street. 

Edward D. Rogers this year became 
general sales manager of the Merco Nord- 
strom Valve Company at 343 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. He has been with 
the company since 1925. He lives at 801 
Coventry Road, Berkeley. 

Anna May Sargent (Mrs. C. Donald) 
Buckley died at her home in Boonville, 
on March 26, of pneumonia. She was 
born in Boonville on May 1, 1892, the 
daughter of Frank and Anna Monahan 
Sargent. She received the degree of B.S. 
and was a member of Delta Delta Delta. 
She was married in 1919 to C. Donald 
Buckley, who survives her, with two 
daughters. 

Frank G. Simonds is with the Freihofer 
Baking Company at Twentieth and 
Indiana Avenue, Philadelphia. He lives at 
5008 North Sydenham Street. 

Lester C. Schuknecht is superintendent 
of schools in South Glens Falls, New 
York. He lives at 136 Main Street. 

Dorothy A. Starkweather has charge of 
a cafeteria in Scranton, Pennsylvania. Her 
address is 429 Quincy Avenue. 

Ernest C. Young is professor of farm 
management at Purdue University. His 
address is 344 West Oak Street, W. 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


"7 

Harold O. Johnson is works manager for 
the Bound Brook Oilless Bearing Co. at 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. He is married 
and has two children. The address is 
Hopewell, New Jersey. 

Orrin Storey Russell, musician and an- 
nouncer at radio Station WHAM at 
Rochester, New York died suddenly at his 
home there last month. He was born in 
Clarendon, on April 24, 1892. He is sur- 
vived by his mother Mrs. J. C. Russell of 
Warren, Pennsylvania. 


"18 
S. R. Farley is no longer connected with 
the St. Lawrence County Farm Bureau. 
His present address is 195 Greenwood 
Avenue, Madison, New Jersey. 
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tows bigger birds 


and better layers 


with an 


OATMEAL 


pea raisers every where have 
proved to their complete satisfac- 
tion that Quaker Ful-O-Pep Grow- 
ing Mash makes young chicks grow 
into big, vigorous, eager-to-lay pul- 
lets and extra-choice meat birds. 
The reason lies in its base of pure, 
fresh OATMEAL, blended with 
choice grains, and containing in 
exactly the right scientific propor- 
tion—molasses, cod liver meal, es- 
sential proteins, necessary min- 
erals. This splendid balanced ration 
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repays the user with uniformly suc- 
cessful results. 

Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
develops exceptionally large birds 
with deep, broad, properly-formed 
bodies and capable, healthy diges- 
tive organs. Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse Chick Feed is an ideal com- 
plement to Growing Mash. It sup- 
plies variety, being a carbohydrate 


Quaker 


FEED 


feed it furnishes the necessary 
heat and energy. Be sure to feed 
Ful-O-Pep Coarse Chick Feed with 
Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Feeds are economical 
to use. 


-—-—-FREE----— 


You should have our new booklet on the Growirg, 
| Feeding and Raising of Chickens. It is valuable | 
| and informative and costs you nothing. Just write | 
your 

| UE oiiaaiicesecnasenantapneai ventas sencnuisequaipetbinmbisadedl | 
and 

| NE insist sca snc iiea in tiara eaciinasciinineean btn | 
| Mail today to The Quaker Oats Co., Dept. 28-F, | 

141 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


FUL-O-PEP GROWING MASH 





THE QUAKER 


OATS 


COMPANY, 








It pays. 





Poor Clothes 
Cost Money— 


and sometimes too much. Any 
man who has to meet other men 
in any business capacity must dress 
as becomes his job. 


W. J. Reed 


Slovenly dress may mean the same 
in habits. 


Proper clothing intimates proper 
personal care. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Roscoe H. Fuller ’24 and Mrs. Fuller 
(Barbara E. Trevor ’25) are now living at 
1 Lovell Road, Holden, Massachusetts. 
Fuller recently resigned as assistant chief 
engineer of Rolls Royce of American, Inc., 
to become associated with the Herald 
Machine Company in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Zelner H. Stoughton was married in 
1925 to Alberta Hills. He is teaching 
agriculture at Weedsport High School, 
New York. 

25 

W. G. Garypie has been placed in charge 
of the Hicksville branch of Stumpp and 
Walter Seed Company, New York City. 

Willard E. Georgia and his wife have 
recently returned to their home at 206 
Colebourne Road, Rochester, New York 





Back to the Farm 
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from a cruise to the West Indies and 
Panama. He is a buyer and contractor of 
raw materials for canning. 

Luis Lichauco is managing his mother’s 
estate in the province of Pangasinan, 
Phillippine Islands, and is farming a small 
farm of his own. He was married in 1926, 
and has three sons. His address is Tayug, 
Pangasinan. 

Cephas I. Shirley, Jr., was married on 
April 3 to Edna Grevatt, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Grevatt of Montclair, 
New Jersey. They are living in White 
House, New Jersey. 

Hewlett E. Sutton and Mrs. Sutton 
(Emily McCord ’28) live at 411 Cross 
Street, Westbury, New York. She is an 
assistant at the Children’s Library. 

Rudolph F. Vogeler is an instructor in 
physical education at the University of 


This month sees the exodus of a bunch of good dairy 
farmers from your campus back to the farms they left 


four years ago. 


If you’re one of these you’ve been reading Diamond 
Corn Gluten Meal ads in this magazine since the fall 
of 1926. Now that you’re going to start on the pract- 
ical business of milk production we ask that you give 


Diamond a chance. 


We want you to try 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


because we make it ... but also because we know that 
its inclusion in the grain ration you give your herd will 
help increase your milk profits as it has helped and is 
helping now to increase the milk profits of thousands 


of other dairymen. 





Good ration formulas free. 
Write: 
RATION SERVICE DEPT., 


Corn Products Refining Co., 
N. Y. City. 


17 Battery PI1., 





Mfrs., also, 











of Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
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Nebraska, directing intramural athletics 
and coaching varsity swimming. He mar- 
ried Miss Alice Leslie on January 25. 
They are living at 1202 F Street, Lincoln. 


26 

Charles K. Bullock is now farm bureau 
manager and county agricultural agent for 
Chautauqua County, New York, succeed- 
ing Kenneth E. Paine ’23 who is now a 
fertilizer demonstrator for the American 
Cyanamid Company, and is living at 26} 
Lincoln Avenue, Cortland, New York. 
Bullock’s address is 38 Lakeview Avenue, 
Jamestown, New York. He writes that 
Herbert T. Huckle ’26 took his position as 
assistant manager and is living at 1385 
Newland Avenue, Jamestown. 

Merrills Drake is assistant master 
mechanic for the General Chemical Com- 
pany at East St. Louis. His wife is the 
former Miss Beatrice M. Brown and they 
live at R. D. 2 Kenwood Lane, Collins- 
ville, Illinois. 

Wesley R. Fowler is a merchandise 
manager with Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany at West rroth Street and Lorain 
Avenue, Cleveland. He lives at 2101 
Waterbury Road, Lakewood, Ohio. A son, 
John Wesley, was born on December 14. 


Johnnie Marshall has went and done it! 
We got the announcement t’other day and 
it says the lady’s name was Elvida Jose- 
phine Bowman, of Portland, Oregon. It 
seems that the wedding was out in Oregon 
on March 5. John is with the Federal 
Farm Board at Washington, D. C. 


Ralph J. Walsh was married on March 
17 to Miss Annice Ackroyd of New York. 
They are living in Yonkers, New York. 


27 
Wilda B. Allen is manager of a school 
cafeteria in Detroit, and is living at 843 
Pingree Avenue. 


Leo R. Blanding is special agent for the 
Home Insurance Company up in New 
Hampshire. He wrote just a little while 
ago giving his new address as 276 Harrison 
Street, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


G. F. “Gid” Britt made such a success 
of farming he sold his farm and has bought 
a larger one. He is going to put in 100 
acres of potatoes again this year in addi- 
tion to 50 acres each of cucumbers and 
cabbage, and 50 to 80 acres of string beans. 
Needless to say the “limiting factor” in 
“Gid’s” labor income ought not to be size 
of business. His address is Stafford, New 
York. “Gid” is a former managing editor 
of the CouNTRYMAN. 

Caroline G. Pringle is a home demon- 
stration agent in Cattaraugus County. 
Her address is City Hall, Salamanca, New 
York. 

28 

Harold A. Carter has been with the 
United States Forest Service since gradu- 
ation, and at present is party chief of a 
crew making a timber survey to obtain 
data for a management plan for a 90,000 
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acre area recently purchased by the 
Government for a national forest. He 
lives in Marathon, New York. 

Cam Garman’s address is Box 306 
Auburn, Alabama, and Cam is asst. 
agricultural economist at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Mildred R. Rosenberry is teaching in 
the Buffalo Public Schools. She lives at 
125 Windsor Avenue. 

James Parker Wickham was killed in an 
automobile accident April 5, 1930. 


29 

Reynold Aymar is employed by the 
Colonial Nurseries located at Port Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, New York. 

Warren Paul “Pil” Bullock will be 
married to Eleanor Carruth Saturday 
morning, June 14, at ten-thirty. The 
ceremonies will take place in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Chillicothe, Ohio. 
“Pil” was editor-in-chief of the CorNELL 
CounTRYMAN for the year 1928-29. 
We all offer him heartiest congratulations 
and wish him the best of luck in this his 
next and biggest undertaking. 

A. W. “Al” Hostek has resigned from the 
Saltford Floral Company in order to ac- 
cept a position with the Poughkeepsie 
Nurseries, Inc. He is doing executive and 
landscape work, especially in the planting 
of rock gardens. 

730 

Henry J. Gibson is assistant agricul- 
tural agent of Ontario County, New York, 
with headquarters at the Court House, 
Canandaigua, New York. He was mar- 
ried to Mabel Austin ’29 on Sunday, 
March 30. They live at 122 Bristol 
Street. 

Mary V. Page is teaching homemaking 
at t'te Hannibal, New York, High School. 
She lives in Phelps, New York. 

Alfred ‘‘Al’’ Van Wagenen recently as- 
sumed his duties as manager of the New 
York State Official Poultry Breeders’ 
Association, Incorporated. He also has 
the duties of secretary and treasurer. 
“Al” is the retiring editor of the 1929-30 
volume of the CorneLL CouNTRYMAN. 


31 

Carl Van Deman is taking a most in- 
teresting trip across this fair continent of 
ours. He writes, ‘“We had a fine trip down 
to Florida, around that state and across to 
the Pacific. We went through the Carlsbad 
Cavern in New Mexico and across the 
Coolidge Dam and the Roosevelt Dam. 
Arizona is a great place with lots of deserts, 
mountains, and good irrigated farms 
especially around Phoenix.” 


A daughter, Dorothy Irene, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Nehrling on May.6, 1930. 
For many years Mr. Nehrling was profes- 
sor of floriculture at Cornell. Mrs. Nehrling 
was for several years in charge of the 
cafeteria in Home Economics. Mr. Nehrl- 
ing is now associated with the Hill Floral 
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quickly the threshing is done. 


With a Case Thresher, the farmer can get 
his grain to market in better condition. He can 
clear his fields and get his fall work done very 
much earlier. He can save enough grain to pay 
for the machine in a few seasons. He can do the 
threshing for some of his neighbors at a clear 


profit for himself. 


The Case threshes all grains and seeds fast, 
clean and without waste. It is fire-proof, 
weather-proof and requires little expense or 


‘Additional 
FARM 
PROFITS 


Nizar 80 percent of the cost of raising 

grain has been invested when the grain 
is harvested. All this investment, plus the profit 
and to some extent the condition of the land 
for future crops, depends on how well and how 








work in upkeep. It lasts for years. Many of 
the first Case steel threshers, built in 1904— 


26 years ago—are still in use, and today’s 
machines are even more durable. 


The Case Thresher is simple, easy to 
operate. It can be operated with the 
minimum of power. Because of all these 
advantages, there are more Case Threshers 
in use than any other three makes com- 
bined. 


A complete description of Case Threshers 
will be gladly furnished. 


J. I. CASE CO., Inc., Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


TheGreater 
Case Line 
includes a 

machinefor 
practically 
every farm 

purpose 
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Printng . 2... . 


like a tool should be bought 
on the basis of performance 
—not by the pound. The 
CAYUGA PRESS 1s modernly 
equipped to produce print- 
ing that gets results. 


THE CAYUGA PRESS 


113 East Green Street . . . . . Ithaca, New York 
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CHANGES IN STAFF AND COURSES 
FOR AG COLLEGE ANNOUNCED 





Additions, Promotions, Resignations Made 
Two Departments Change Names 


HE year 1930-31 will welcome three 

new members to the staff of the Ag 
College. Sidney Arthur Asdell will be- 
come assistant professor of animal hus- 
bandry on March 1. During the fall term 
Whiton Powell will join the farm manage- 
ment department as professor of business 
management, and Carl Edward Frederick 
Guterman will assume his duties as assis- 
tant professor of plant pathology engaged 
in research. 

Leaves of absence have been granted to 
Dr. C. E. Ladd ’12, director of extension 
and to Professor Donald Reddick ’og, of 
the plant pathology department. During 
his leave, Professor Reddick will attend 
the International Botanical Congress at 
Cambridge, England. 


Sabbatic Leaves Granted 

Those on sabbatic leave for the coming 
year are Professors C. H. Guise ’14, of the 
forestry department, G. F. Warren ’o5, of 
the department of agricultural economics 
and farm management, B. L. Melvin, of 
the department of rural social organiza- 
tion, R. A. Felton, of the same department, 
V. B. Hart ’16, of the department of agri- 
cultural economics and farm management, 
L. E. Weaver ’18, of the poultry depart- 
ment, Robert Matheson, of the entomology 
department, H. C. Troy ’96, of dairy in- 
dustry, and Clara L. Garrett, of the draw- 
ing department, and J. K. Wilson, of the 
agronomy department. 

The following members of the staff of the 
Ag College have received promotions 
which will become effective on July 1: M 
P. Rasmussen ’19, to professor of market- 
ing; F. F. Hill, to professor of rural econ- 
omy; M. P. Catherwood, to assistant pro- 
fessor in business management; W. D. 
Mills, to extension assistant professor in 
plant pathology; and C. A. Taylor ’12 
to professor in extension service. The pro- 
motion of L. M. Vaughn to extension 
assistant professor of farm management 
took effect February 15. 

The following resignations have been 
received from members of the faculty: Pro- 
fessors H. A. Ross of marketing; M. L. 
Holmes of business management; Emanuel 
Fritz of forest utilization; H. J. Metzger 
15 of animal husbandry; C. L. Allen of 
animal husbandry; R. D. Lewis 713 of 
plant breeding; R. W. Nafe of rural social 
organization; and Mrs. Mildred Stevens 
Essick ’18, assistant state leader of junior 
extension. 


New Courses Offered 

Several new courses are to be offered to 
the students during the year 1930-31. The 
department of agricultural economics and 
farm management have added course 203 
dealing with research methods in farm 
management; 113, the theory of statistics; 
114, and advanced course in the theory of 
statistics; and 152, which discusses the 
agricultural policies of foreign countries. 
The agricultural engineering department 
has added a seminary course, animal hus- 
bandry has added an animal nutrition 
laboratory course, number 111, and course 
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135 dealing with the physiology of repro- 
duction. A study of bacteriological litera- 
ture has been added by the bacteriology 
department and is number 212. Dairy 
industry has offered a course, for veteri- 
nary students only, dealing with dairy 
testing andinspection. This will be known 
as course 2. Plant pathology has added 
two courses: 112, a study of shadetree 
pathology and tree surgery, and 122, deal- 
ing with introductory mycology. The 
rural social organization department has 
added course 11, a study of the organiza- 
tion and problems of rural society. 

The Ag College has announced the 
change in the titles of two of its depart- 
ments; the department of rural engineer- 
ing to ‘department of agriculture engineer- 
ing; also the department of vegetable 
gardening to department of vegetable 
crops. 


JERSEY COW COMPLETES TEST 

The American Jersey Cattle Club re- 
cently announced that Sayda’s Cornell 
Hortense, a pure-bred Jersey cow owned 
and tested by the Ag College of Cornell 
University, had completed her second 
official production test. Hortense was 
started on this test when she was three 
years and seven months of age. In the 
following 365 days she produced 487.99 
pounds of butterfat and 8,413 pounds of 
milk. Her milk averaged 5.80% butterfat 
for the test, and she carried a calf for 201 
days of the year. With this record she 
qualified for the Register of Merit of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. Her sire is 
Free Count Sayda’s Heir and her dam is 
Sayda’s Meridale Gladys. 


The many friends of Professor R. B. 
Hinman, of the an hus department, will 
be pleased to learn that he has returned 
from the Strong Memorial Hospital in 
Rochester where he spent six weeks fol- 
lowing a serious operation. He is im- 
proving rapidly. 
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COUNTRYMAN STAFF HOLDS 
ANNUAL BANQUET 


First Editor of Magazine and Others 
Speak at Dinner in George Junior Inn 


T= Cornett CountryMaN staff held 
their annual banquet Tuesday even- 
ing, May 6, at seven o’clock, in the 
George Junior Republic Inn at Freeville. 
Twenty-three members and guests en- 
joyed the dinner and program. R. F. 
“Ray” Mapes ’30, retiring business man- 
ager, was toastmaster and formally be- 
queathed to the incoming board members 
the task of maintaining the high character 
of work which has been our goal. 

Professor G. F. Warren ’o05, first editor 
of the CouNTRYMAN, gave us some inter- 
esting and amusing bits of the early history 
of the magazine. r. E. C. Weatherby, 
circulation manager of the American 

Agriculturist, briefly sketched some of the 

changes in our everyday life that have 
occurred during the last generation or two. 
Dean A. R. Mann ’o4 stressed the im- 
portance of the magazine to the everyday 
life of the student on the upper campus, 
but more especially praised its work in its 
endeavor to strengthen the ties between 
the alumni and the College and entire 
University. In spite of the fact that the 
personnel of the staff is changing each 
year, the ideals and character of work of 
the paper has been maintained to a high 
degree. 

F. B. “Fred” Allyn ’31 led us in the 
singing of the “Evening Song’’, and thus 
concluded one of the most congenial and 
inspiring of our staff banquets. 


PROFS PRANKS 

A. W. Gibson ’17, associate secretary in 
charge of vocational guidance and place- 
ment, and Professor G. E. Peabody ‘18, 
aided by other members of the staff, have 
visited about forty high schools in the 
State this spring, addressing the students 
on the opportunities for the man who has 
an agricultural education. They are try- 
ing to give an idea of the importance of 
the agricultural industry and its allied 
industries; to show the many fields that 
are open for a person prepared to enter 
them; and to emphasize the fact that by 
going into these fields they can make a 
real use of their farm background. They 
also explain what the College of Agricul- 
ture has to offer in the way of training and 
tell of the activities of the College’s 
graduates. 


Professor W. E. Ayres ’04, of the dairy 
industry department, is on leave of ab- 
sence this term, taking a much needed 
rest from his work. 


At a meeting of Sigma Xi, honorary re- 
search fraternity, et evening, May 9, 
Professor H. H. Love ’og, of the plant 
breeding department was elected presi- 
dent. Professor A. A. Allen ’08 of the 
ornithology department was made vice- 
president. Professor A. J. Heinicke ’16 of 
pomology has still another year to serve as 
treasurer. 
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ANNUAL POULTRY JUDGING AND 
BREEDING SCHOOL TO BE HELD 


Practice in Judging for Production Will 
be Held Week of June 23 to 28 
tT thirteenth annual Poultry Judging 
and Breeding School will be held here 
at Cornell the week of June 23 to 28. 
The school has for its purpose the study, 
identification, and application of the 
characters indicating production quality 
and production beauty in judging and 
breeding poultry for egg and meat pro- 
duction, to aid in developing better breeds 
and varieties of poultry. 


Work to be Composed of Lectures 
and Laboratories 

The work of the course will consist of 
lectures and laboratory work. The in- 
struction will be carried on mainly by 
demonstration and laboratory practice in 
handling fowls. The buildings, equip- 
ment and staff of the poultry department 
will be utilized as well as a large collection 
of illustrative teaching material consisting 
of colored lantern slides, mounted skele- 
tons, and colored charts especially pre- 
pared for teaching the subject of judging 
for egg and meat production. Those who 
satisfactorily complete the course given 
by the school will be given certificates 
asserting their ability in judging for pro- 
duction. 

The regular staff of the poultry depart- 
ment will be reenforced by a number of 
non-resident instructors. The non-resi- 
dent members of the staff will be W. R. 
Graham of Guelph, Ontario, Canada; 
J. G. Halpin of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; R. E. Jones of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College; John Vandervort of the 
Penn State College. Applications for ad- 
mission to the school should be sent as 
soon as possible to the poultry department 
to insure proper arrangements at the 
college. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OFFERS 
FINE OPPORTUNITIES 
The summer school courses in ag offer 
an excellent opportunity for those students 
who wish to bring their work up to sched- 
ule or to complete the requirements neces- 
sary for graduation in three and a half 
years. A wide choice of courses represent- 
ing all of the departments in the Ag Col- 
lege makes possible a schedule which 
should meet the needs of anyone. Several 
lecturers of note in their especial fields 
will conduct courses not included in the 
curricula of the regular school year. In 
the departments of rural education and 
psychology a concerted effort is made to 
supply the needs of those engaged in rural 
teaching and extension work. Training 
is provided in all subjects pertinent to that 
work. 


AG WINS INTERCOLLEGE RACE 

The ag crew won the annual inter- 
college crew race Saturday afternoon, 
May 24. The race started at 5:30 and was 
run off in a drenching rain. Following 
the ag crew rather closely were forestry, 
chemistry, mechanical engineering, and 
civil engineering, all closely bunched. 
This year the college crews raced in gigs 
instead of the shells. The ag oarsmen 
were seated as follows: coxswain, “Rex” 
Ransley ’31, stroke, Carl Dellgren ’31, 7, 
“Ted” Burnett ’30, 6, ““Devy’” Devenpeck 
*30, 5, “Art” Slocum ’30, 4, “Fred” Allyn 
31, 3, “Hal” Travis ’30, 2, “Jim’’ Rose 
’*32, and bow, “Hank” Forschmiedt ’31. 
This victory on Lake Cayuga gave the 
ag athletes ten more points toward the 
inter-college athletic championship. 
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Amos Green Allen, Jr. 
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George Van McKay 

John Eli Rogers 

Robert P. Stieglitz 


SPHINX HEAD 
Lester Marcus Handleman 


VEG GARDENING CLUB ELECTS 
OFFICERS AND PLANS PICNIC 


The Vegetable Gardening Club met in 
Willard Straight Tuesday evening May 13. 
The officers for the next school year were 
elected and are: R. S. Jonas ’32, president; 
D. H. Tokimasa grad., vice-president; and 
S. W. Williams ’32, secretary-treasurer. S. 
S. Allen ’32 was elected to serve on the 
executive committee of the Ag-Domecon 
Association. Tentative plans for a picnic 
to be held in Enfield Glen, Saturday, 
May 31 were discussed. 

Professor J. E. Knott, Ph.D. ’26, was 
the speaker of the evening. Professor 
Knott was formerly connected with Penn 
State and Rhode Island. At the latter 
place he started the vegetable gardening 
department. He discussed the muck soils 
of New York State. The plant pathology, 
agronomy, and vegetable gardening de- 
partments are cooperation in their studies 
of these soils. There are many problems 
that still remain unsolved. New York has 
about 400,000 acres of muckland, but of 
this only about 30,000 are in use. Lettuce, 
celery, and onions are the principal crops 
grown. After the land has been cleared, 
drained, and fitted, muck is ideal for these 
crops. 


FLORICULTURISTS ELECT OFFICERS 


George Kern ’31 was elected president 
of the Floriculture Club at a meeting held 
on Wednesday evening, April 30. The 
other officers elected are: ‘‘ Jack’”’ Batchelor 
’32, vice-president; Martha Armstrong ’32, 
secretary; and S. E. “Sam” Steele 731, 
treasurer. The remainder of the evening 
was spent discussing the annual spring 
outing of the club. 


PROFS PRANKS 


Several members of the dairy industry 
staff attended a conference of the labora- 
tory section of the International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers which was held at 
Geneva April 29 and 30. Professor C. N. 
Stark delivered a paper on “Organisms 
Causing Ropy Milk and Their Character- 
istics.” Cornell alumni who were also on 
the program were Dr. A. H. Robertson 
’20 of the Department of Agriculture and 
Markets at Albany; A. J. Powers ’23 of 
the Borden Company at New York; J. H. 
Hileman ’23, of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc. at Newark, 
New Jersey; and R. C. Fisher, of R. F. 
Worden and Sons at Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Hileman is Chief of the Labora- 
tory Section of the milk dealers association. 

The Second Annual Key Bankers’ Con- 
ference and Tour was held Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 14 and 15, at the Geneva 
Experiment Station. Professor V. B. Hart 
"16 headed the agricultural delegation 
composed of Professors G. F. Warren ’05 
and M. C. Bond ’16, and W. J. Wright, 
and J. A. Reynolds, assistant state leader 
of junior extension. 
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REORGANIZED KERMIS PRESENTS 
FIRST PRODUCTION IN ROBERTS 


Morley’s Play, ‘‘Thursday Evening,” Fol- 
lowed by Dance in Domecon 

ERMIS, the newly _ reorganized 

dramatic club, presented. a play be- 
fore the Ag-Domecon Association as- 
sembly Friday evening, May 16, in 
Roberts Hall. The play presented was 
written by Christopher Morley, entitled 
“Thursday Evening.” The play was a 
one act comedy involving the happiness 
of a young married couple, and of course 
depicting the activities of the mother-in- 
laws in attempting to solve the matri- 
monial difficulties besetting the young 
couple. 

Jane Barker ’30 and “Larry’”’ Draper 
*30 were the young couple who found 
so much love and solicitude from the 
mother-in-laws, Elizabeth Hopper ’31 and 
Harriet MecNinch ’31. Throughout the 
farce the members of the cast effectively 
portrayed the humor Morley so inimitably 
wrought into the play. It was with relief 
that we found at the end that everyone 
concerned would secure happiness. 

“Bucky’s” Band Entertains 

After the play the crowd went over to 
the Domecon building where they danced 
to the music of ‘“‘Bucky’s” band. From 
nine-thirty until twelve, the upper stories 
of the building rang with the laughter 
and merriment of the students. The new 
crganization of Kermis was off to an 
auspicious start. We hope it is a good 
omen for the future. 


LEGISLATION AIDS VEG GARD 

The vegetable gardening department 
has profited by the recent action of the 
state legislature. The addition of three 
new men to the staff has been made 
possible. These men are to be an exten- 
sion man on potatoes, an extension man on 
canning crops, and a research man on 
grading and handling of vegetables. The 
men to fill these positions have not yet 
been appointed. 

PROFS PRANKS 

Professor J. G. Needham ’98, head of 
the entomology department spoke before 
the Ithaca Exchange Club at noon Tues- 
day, May 13. Professor Needham has 
just recently returned from a 5,000 mile 
airplane trip to the West Indies and the 
Guianas, and he related experiences of his 
research tour in pursuit of the dragonfly. 

Professor Needham _ recently was 
awarded a gold medal by the Peking Natu- 
ral History Society for his services to 
China last year. He is the first person to 
ever receive this award. A year ago Pro- 
fessor Needham was in China engaged in 
scientific research. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Huttar announced 
the birth of a son, John C. Junior, on 
Saturday, May 17, 1930. 


HOTEL MEN ELECT DIRECTORS 

The Cornell Hotel Men’s Association, 
comprised of the alumni of the course in 
hotel management, held its annual meet- 
ing and breakfast in Willard Straight, 
Saturday morning, May 10. Thirty mem- 
bers were present and elected the following 
men to positions on the Board of Direc- 
tors: J. M. Crandal ’25, J. L. Slack ’26, 
T. C. Devoe ’27, Lawrence Benway ’29, 
and A. D. Merrick ’30. Arthur Hunt ’29 
was made member-at-large. John Court- 
ney ’25 was elected secretary and _treas- 
urer, and Alfred Olsen ’25 and Charles 
Sales ’26 were chosen to assist him. The 
president of the association will be elected 
by mail ballots coming from members all 
over the country. 
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Gifts 


Our selection is complete 
with new novelties 
for graduation 


Beauty Boxes 


$3.50 to $12.00 


| Bert Patten 


The Jeweler 
306 E. State Street 
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GRADUATION TIME and 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT CORNELL 


Students, their parents and friends can obtain 


! travel, sightseeing, housing, and other infor- 


citizens and visitors. 








Savings Bank Building or phone 2783. 


mation during their stay in Ithaca from the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


We are anxious to render this service to all 


Call at headquarters, 
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SENIORS SECURE POSITIONS 


Seventeen members of the senior class 
in the College of Home Economics have 
secured teaching positions for next year. 
Several of the class also have extension 
positions. 

The following are to teach home eco- 
nomics: Helen Baker at Munnsville, New 
York, Mary Iona Bean at Corsica, N. Y., 
Helen Brooks at Gouverneur, N. 
Florence Case at Bath, N. Y., Alma Dewey ey 
at Wayland, N. Y. Rilda Farmer at 
Loweville, N. Y., Evelyn Fisher at New- 
ark, N. Y., Ida Harrison at Canaseraga, 
N. Y., Mildred Homan at Crown Point, 
N. Y., Betty Love at Lyons, N. Y., 
Norma MacGregor at Scotia, N. Y., 
Georgiana Marks at Manchester, N. Y., 
Ida Miller at Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 
Mary Page has been teaching at Hannibal, 
N. Y. since she graduated in February. 
Hazel Reed is to teach at Oswego, N. Y.; 
Jeanne Smith at Carmel, N. Y.; Harriet 
Thompson at Odessa, N. Y. 

Seniors who have prepared to teach are 
still being placed by Miss Binzel who is in 
charge of the teacher training in the De- 
partment of Rural Education. 

Marion Kellogg took up a position in 
the Home Bureau at Rochester, N. Y. 
when she graduated in February. Beatrice 
Fehr has been placed in extension work in 
Delaware County. Norma Everson is to 
be a county leader in 4H Club work in 
Chenango County. Edith Nash, Jane 
Barker and Elizabeth Farwell are also 
entering the field of extension, their exact 
location in the state are, as yet, uncertain. 


CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE 

The out-going domecon members of the 
CountTRYMAN board wish to take this, our 
last opportunity, to thank all those who 
have-contributed so much to our pages. 
So we pledge a toast to: 

Miss Helen Crouch whose interest and 
assistance with each issue have been in- 
valuable. Miss Crouch is in the College 
of Home Economics publicity office. 

The College of Home Economics Staff 
for its excellent cooperation. 

The editorial and business boards for 
their patience and generosity. 

The freshman reporters who did excel- 
lent work and facilitated the expansion of 
our section; 

Helen Burritt 
Elnora Hopper 
Portia Hopper 
Lucille Joslyn 
Christine Smith 
The art girls who designed our cuts; 
Audry Smith 
M. Dorothy Reeves 


MEMBERS OF DOMECON FACULTY 
LEAVE 

Two members of the resident teaching 
staff of the College of Home Economics 
are resigning in spring. 

Miss Laura Leske, who has been a 
member of the staff for two years teaching 
classes in millinery and clothing will teach 
millinery at Teachers College, Columbia 
University this summer and may go into 
commercial work in clothing in the fall. 
Miss Leske came to Cornell from Columbia 
where she had been engaged in graduate 

, Study. She took her undergraduate work 
at Oklahoma University. 

Miss Myra Jane Robinson of the house- 
hold management department, who has 
been at Cornell four years, may also go 
into the commercial field next year. Miss 
Robinson was a graduate of the University 
of Illinois specializing in chemistry and 
physics. Her special interest has been in 
household equipment and electricity in 
the home. 
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CANDLE LIGHTING CEREMONY 
DISCONTINUED THIS YEAR 


“Shall the light fail?” 

This was the question recently asked of 
upperclass home economics students 
through a questionnaire sent out by The 
Home Economics Club in order to find out 
whether the candle lighting ceremony 
which has been an annual event for seniors 
graduating from home economics since 
1914, when the first class graduated, 
should be continued. The response to the 
questionnaire was in general either nega- 
tive or indifferent, so the decision was 
made that the ceremony should be dis- 
continued for a time at least until student 
opinion shall again resume interest. 


OMICRON NU ELECTS OFFICERS 

Omicron Nu, one of the senior honorary 
societies in home economics, elected officers 
for next year at a recent meeting. They 
are: Gertrude Andrews, president; Cath- 
erine Blewer, vice-president; Jane Mar- 
shall, secretary-editor; and Delight Mc- 
Alpine, treasurer. 


4-H CLUB HOLDS LAST MEETING 

At the last business meeting of the 4-H 
Club, the members decided to show their 
appreciation to those who have helped 
them in their activities. After a dis- 
cussion it was decided to elect to honorary 
membership in the club those people 
whose aid had been outstanding. Many 
names were suggested and the following 
were unanimously elected to honorary 
membership: Dean A. R. Mann ’o04, C. E. 
Ladd ’12, director of extension service, 
Professor W. J. Wright, Mrs. N. McNeal 
Roman, Mrs. Mildred Stevens Essick ’18, 
and Mr. J. Reynolds. 

The officers for next year were also 
elected. These are: Natalie Fairbanks 
’32 will succeed Norma Everson ’30 as 
president; Helen Cotter ’33 succeeds 
“Fred” Norton ’31 as vice-president; M. 
Giles ’33 will take the place of Dorothy 
Crowe ’31 as secretary; and M. Kelsey ’33 
will handle the finances in place of ““Don”’ 
Armstrong ’30. 

Some of the members are planning on 
doing county agent work this summer. 
Norma Everson ’30 will be assistant to 
Mr. Chase, county leader in Chenango 

George Earl ’31 will also be 
. Chase. “Fred” Norton ’31 
will do club work and will serve as as- 
sistant to the leader in Onondaga County. 








CAMPUS CHATS 








SPRING OUTSIDE ONLY 


As one looks out of a window in Roberts 
Hall, he sees every evidence that spring 
is here again. Trees are nearly fully 
leaved, flowers are in bloom, grass is grow- 
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ing rapidly, and the oily roads give fur- 
ther evidence of the advent of spring. 

What a contrast meets the eye as one 
gazes about the lecture room or labora- 
tory. ety shades are drawn down to 
various heights at the different windows. 
Dirty, grimy old pictures hang at various 
angles on the walls. The floors and 
blackboards give one the impression that 
dirt had been purposely left to collect for 
weeks. Instead of the cheery atmosphere 
of the out-of-doors, there is the dismalness 
and gloom of a dungeon. 

The idea, then, would be to clean-up the 
lecture rooms and laboratories so that 
they would be placed in a similar state as 
the rest of the world at spring time. Per- 
haps a little more rigidity in the super- 
vision of the janitors, plus a great deal 
more effort on the part of everyone to 
keep things clean would result in better 
conditions. 


ADVERTISING 
No doubt you are wondering wherein 
exists the relationship between advertising 
and Campus Chats. Unlike Kipling, we 
will not put you off by saying “that is 
another story,” but, as the professors 


glibly say, “will come to that in a few 
minutes,” A recent cartoon illustrates 
our “gripe” against advertising. A few 


lone motorists were disconsolately touring 
the country. Every square foot of the 
road-side was covered with advertisments. 
The caption below this cartoon said, ‘‘No 
wonder everyone goes to Europe.”’ Ob- 
viously this is exaggerated to the point of 
absurdity, yet the grain of truth is there, 
and perhaps the only reason we all do not 
go to Europe is the financial consideration 

Advertising has its place in the business 
world, and rightfully. No magazine 
would decry the futility of intelligent ad- 
vertising. We have, however, come to 
doubt the intelligence of this type of ad- 
vertising. How many of us, speeding 
along the highways, stop to consider the 
multitudes of bill-boards?—except perhaps 
to cuss a bit those that are located too near 
curves. It would be an interesting study 
to determine how much this type of ad- 
vertising increases sales. Our point of 
view is that it would be surprisingly small. 
Other sources of advertising are much 
more effective. Nor do these types ruin 
scenic views, make perilous curves more 
perilous, and give the general impression 
of disregard of everything except the 
eternal dollar. 

The few minutes has passed; now let us 
make an application to ourselves. The ag 
student can well be proud of the appear- 
ance of this upper campus of his. The 
elms, the lawns, the shrubbery, the flori- 
culture garden, and yes, our ivy covered 
buildings, are all beautiful. But why ruin 
a perfectly good home, and grounds for the 
most part, with a messy shoddy lawn. Now 
we like fences, but are not particularly 
fond of green board fences such as runs, 
or rather leans, down toward the physics 
building. Nor do we think that advertise- 
ments of club meetings and the like make 
it any more attractive. Did anyone ever 
write an ode to a telephone or light pole? 
We doubt it. Surely bills do not enhance 
their beauty. 

Criticism is in vain unless it is construc- 
tive. What can be done about this situa- 
tion? First, let us try to keep bills from 
the fence and poles. Second, let us try to 
get an appropriation to start some ivy 
rambling over the green board fence. 
Third, since we must advertise our meet- 
ings, let us endeavor to have some space 
set aside in the main buildings where we 
can let the student body know of the 
activities. A much more inviting campus 
will be the result. 
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“Concentrated” charm 
in very small gifts! 


So often, you know, some very small 
gift fascinates you more than one of 
larger proportions. ‘Concentrated’ 
charm, you might call it . . . It has 
always been a hobby with us to assem- 
ble gifts with “more originality per 
square inch.” . . . Regardles of size or 
price, you may be sure of distinctive- 
ness in any article you buy here. You 
will also be interested in seeing our 
newest Gruen Guild watches. 


R. A. Heggie & Bro. Co. 


Jewelers 
Ithaca, New York 


The Cornell Countryman 
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your apparel needs 


ar 


Clothing Ready-to-don 
Custom Department 


Sports Wear 
or 
Valet Service 


ar 


The Cornell Shop 
“The Campus Store for Men’’ 


105 Dryden Road Iteaca, New York 








~NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 











Gives the Maximum Insurance 


Protection at Minimum Cost 







Agents 
C. H. WEBSTER ’04 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 

Dial 2445 
S. E. DAVIS ’22 
120 Catherine Street 
Dial 8201 









































Buy a Corona 





Past performance proves its 
ability to stand up under 
hard usage. 


See colors and special key- 
boards to meet your re- 
quirements at: 


J. E. VAN NATTA 


222 East State Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Opposite Ithaca 
Hotel 


Dial 2915 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 

FORESTRY LEGISLATION 

fone were 4000 bills introduced into 

the State Legislature,*this year, but 

only thirty are of immediate interest to 

foresters. Professor A. B. Recknagel has 
summarized these as follows: 

Three amendments to the Constitution 
affecting reforestation, recreation, and 
road building were passed. If these are 
passed by the Legislature of 1931 and 
approved by the people, they become 
effective in 1932. 

Two amendments to the Conservation 
Law affecting blister rust and posting of 
private lands were made. 

Two amendments to the Penal Law 
forbidding the taking and destruction of 
trees and the firing of marsh lands were 
passed. 

An amendment to the Fisher Forest Tax 
Law simplifying the requirements and 
placing the stumpage assessments in the 
hands of the Board of Assessors was made. 

The Governor appointed a Water Power 
Commission. 

The Reforestation Commission was 
continued and the appropriation for this 
year increased to a total of $400,000. 

A commission to recommend revision of 
the tax laws was created. Their work will 
give special attention to tax laws dealing 
with real estate. 

Miscellaneous bills affecting brush re- 
moval, use of W. Canada Creek until 1946 
for driving logs, adoption of the inter- 
national log rule as an optional standard 
were also passed. 

Several of these measures are of especial 
importance to foresters. The revision of 
the forest tax laws would be a great aid to 
timber land owners, and would give 
forestry a great impetus. The slow re- 
turn from forest land necessitates a special 
torm of taxation, but, by no means, 
exemption. 

The blister rust control measure will do 
much to save our white pines from going 
the way of the chestnut. Likewise, the 
laws forbidding the taking and destruction 
of trees, and the firing of marsh lands will 
give many areas a chance to mature as 
forests. 

“Chuck” Abell ’28 is working for his 
master’s degree at the Yale Forestry 
School. 





A. J. Rissman ’29 spent a few days in 
Ithaca recently. He has just come from 
Washington where he was working for the 
Biological Survey in the capacity of Junior 
Forester. “Riss” spent last year making 
an extensive tour of the country on a land 
examination for the Survey. 





We are sorry to learn that Irving 
Govshewitz ’31 is compelled to leave school 
due to protracted illness, but we all hope 
for “Two-Gun’s” quick recovery and re- 
turn to Fernow next fall. 





REQUIEM 

It has been said that Cornell is a hard 
place to enter and still harder to leave, 
with a diploma. It might be added that 
the campus and the town are also hard to 
leave for certain well known reasons. 

When we look back four years ago at the 
present Forestry seniors, we find that even 
they were rosy-cheeked youngsters, shav- 
ing once a week and wearing the blue 
suits that adoring mothers had picked out 
for high school graduations. 

Now—look at them. Some wear a 
studious look and horn rimmed glasses 
our future professors. Some of them have 
long hair, wiry beards, and fog horn voices 
that denotes a yearning for the life of the 
lumber-jack. Others are sleek gentlemen, 
their clothes fit, their hair stays down, 
their pins shine. What they will be, no- 
body knows. 

We hate to see them go for friendship’s 
sake, but in our hearts we are glad. We of 
the underclasses yearn to tread the paths 
on which only the mighty senior knows 
how to strut. 

Best wishes and so long, gents. 





FORESTRY SPORTS 

The baseball team met stark disaster 
by losing three of the four games played. 
Lack of practice and inexperienced ma- 
terial lost the first and last games. In 
the second game “Jerry Welch” ’31 al- 
lowed Arts only two hits, but we lost 
anyway because of several errors. The 
only consolation we have is that Vet 
were on the short end of an 18 to 4 score. 
However, we haven’t much to fear be- 
cause neither Ag nor C.E. reached the 
finals. 

Even with baseball lost, the Forestry 
prospects don’t look so bad since our crew 
snared a few ponts for us by coming in 
second in the intercollege race on Spring 
Day. We hate to admit it but Ag was 
first, with Forestry a scant length behind. 

In all fairness we must thank the 
eight men who strove so hard to keep 
Fernow’s name unbesmirched. More 
thanks to the forestry faculty for the use 
of the department truck and more 
thanks to Lowell ‘Bill’ Besley ’31 who 
drove it. 

Here follows a choice list of the flower 
of the upper campus: Lowell ‘“‘Bill’’ 
Besley ’31 stroke, G. S. “‘Gil’’ Powell ’31, 
A. W. “Art” Holweg ’31, T. W. “Tom” 
McConkey ’32, S. H. ‘““Red” Palmer ’32, 
George Parsons ’31, W. T. “‘Walt’’ Cu- 
sack 732, E. E. “Ernie’’ Devey ’32, and 
last but not least, R. B. ‘Half-Size”’ 
Garlock ’33, who piloted the boat. 
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FORESTRY CLUB HOLDS 
SECOND ANNUAL BANQUET 


HE Cornell Forestry Club held its sec- 
ond annual banquet Friday evening, 
May 9, at Willard Straight Hall. 

After an ample steak dinner Toast- 
master J. N. Spaeth introduced Professor 
Emanuel Fritz as the first speaker of the 
evening. Professor Fritz began by review- 
ing his impressions of the characteristic 
forests of the various sections of the coun- 
try, and continued with a talk on the 
private employer in the lumber industry, 
his relation to forestry, and especially to 
college foresters. 

Secretary O. W. Smith gave us a treat 
by reading some of the humorous bits of 
correspondence that he occasionally re- 
ceives at his office. 

Professor R. S. Hosmer was next intro- 
duced. Professor Hosmer explained and 
presented the two Charles Lathrop Pack 
prizes. The Charles Lathrop Pack 
Foundation Forestry Prize, given for the 
best essay on forestry combining both 
technical and journalistic skill, went to 
H. G. Wilm, graduate student, for his 
essay, ‘Dixie, the Land of Promise in 
Forestry.”” J. W. Cruikshank ’30 was the 
recipient of the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Prize for the senior with the best all around 
record. 

The principal speaker of the evening, 
Arthur 8S. Hopkins, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Lands and Forests in NewYork 
State, was then introduced. Mr. Hopkins 
put before us the public service side of the 
forestry profession as to the opportunities 
and problems confronting the forester 
fresh from college. He stressed the fact 
that two virgin fields are now opening to 
the forester. 

These are the recreation and game prob- 
lems in respect to forests and forestry. 

The banquet came to a conclusion with 
the singing of the Evening Song, led by the 
tenor voice of Professor Spaeth. 


“NICKY” BAWLF SPEAKS 
TO FORESTRY CLUB 


“Ken” Adams ’30 presided at the sixth 
meeting of the Forestry Club, Tuesday, 
April 22. The sports program for the rest 
of the term was the main topic discussed. 
“Hal” Mitchell ’30 and Jerry Welch ’31 
were appointed to direct the baseball team, 
and “Bill” Besley ’31 will take care of the 
Forestry crew. The final plans for the 
banquet were completed and the com- 
mittee’s report read. Q 

After the short business meeting, 
“Nicky” Bawlf gave an interesting talk on 
the benefits of athletics at Cornell. ‘Nick’ 
pointed out that the coaches and the teams 
are secondary to class work but that every 
student should take advantage of the 
opportunities offered. 

ollowing the talk, Denton Bloomer ’31 
served coffee and doughnuts. 
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